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Friday, November 22, 8 pm 


ANIMALS IN MOTION (John Straiton); 

MOVIE #2 (A PHENAKISTOSCOPE FILM) 
(Peter Gidal); EDISON program; 

BEFORE THE NICKELODEON (Chales Musser); 
MURDER PSALM (Stan Brakhage); and GLORIA!, 
CADENZA #1 and PUBLIC DOMAIN 

(Hollis Frampton). 


HAMMAM AU Saturday, November 23, 8 pm 


INTERIOR, NEW YORK SUBWAY, 14TH STREET 
TO 42ND STREET; EUREKA (Ernie Gehr); and 
TOM, TOM, THE PIPER'S SON (Ken Jacobs). 


Program 2: Friday, November 29, 8pm 


Lumiére program; Méliés program; 
CITIES OF EDEN and VISUAL ESSAYS: 
ORIGINS OF FILM (AI Razutis). 


Progean 4 Saturday, November 30, 8pm 


AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE AND BIOGRAPH 
program; BERLIN HORSE and AFTER 
Lumiére - LLARROSEUR ARROSE (Malcolm Le 
Grice); and CORRECTION PLEASE: OR HOW 
WE GOT INTO PICTURES (Noé! Burch). 
UHUAOUNNQOUUGONUAEOOUUUUENIL 

All screenings are at The Funnel, 507 King 
Street East, Toronto, 364-7003 
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MVTRODUC TION 


Collected together in this series are a number of films made by independent 
filmmakers in the last fifteen years having as their common departure point a 
meditation on the work of the earliest pioneers of film. This commonality might 
seem somewhat arbitrary were it not for the fact that the same era of early 
filmmaking has in recent years come under close revisionist scrutiny by film 
historians. What appears to be shared by both the film historians and the film 
makers is an interest in appreciating early cinema on its own terms, and not 
merely for what it developed into or was replaced by. 


The catalogue essay that follows, written by Bart Testa with Charlie Keil, 
begins with a brief overview of some of the different approaches that have 
recently been taken by film historians and theoreticians interested in the 
primitive cinema. In addition to supplying a Substantial bibliography to 
facilitate further research on the part of the reader, they have programmed a 
varied selection of early films as well as a number of recent documentaries 
analyzing primitive cinema historically, but through very different theoretical 
constructs. These films are being shown in mixed programs together with the 
avant-garde films in order to stimulate comparisons, contrasts and 
cross-references. 


The heart of the essay sketches out some of the areas where comparisons can 
be made, chiefly between avant-garde film and film historiography, but also 
between avant-garde filmmakers and their early counterparts, between 
filmmakers as theoreticians (Frampton) and theoreticians as filmmakers 
(Burch), and indeed, one can perhaps go on finding parallels and comparison 
points into infinity. As these comparison points and conjunctures multiply, 
however, we are left with a divergence of approaches, motives, theories, and 
desires that not only delineate the rifts between the respective fields of artist, 
Critic, theoretician and historian, but also the wide range of activities within 
each of these fields. 


In this interpretive shift, from viewing the materials assembled for this series 
as unified in their attempt to restitute primitive cinema to viewing them as 
divergent and perhaps even antagonistic, a number of general questions are 
raised. In such a varied group of works (avant-garde films, essays, 
documentaries) what should most properly be emphasized: their heterogeneity 
or their commonality? Do film theory and film practice inform each other in a 
two-way relationship, a one-way relationship (and if so, which way?), or not 
at all? Is any crossfertilization that occurs beneficial or harmful? To whom or 
to what? By the very act of assembling this series Testa and Keil suggest that 
a beneficial synthesis is possible, but they do not assume it to be a closed 
matter. 


The Funnel Programming Committee 
November, 1985 
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THEAVANVT GARDE + 
PRIMITIVE cinema 


=a by Bart Testa with Charlie Keil 


The historian of cinema faces an apalling problem. Seeking 

some principle of intelligibility, he is obliged to make 

himself responsible for every frame of film in existence. . 

The metahistorian of cinema, on the other hand, is 

ie 2s... ~~ Occupied with inventing a tradition, that is, a coherent 
wieldy set of discrete monuments, meant to inseminate 
resonant consistency into the growing body of his art. 
Such works may not exist, and then it is our duty to make 
them. Or they may exist already, somewhere outside the 
intentional precincts of the art (for instance, in the 
prehistory of cinema art, before 1943). And then he must 


remake them. 
- Hollis Frampton, “For a Metahistory of Film: 
Commonplace Notes and Hypotheses” 


For the last decade and longer, film culture has witnessed the intermittent 
conjuncture of two separate projects at the site of cinema's first era, one 
arising within avant-garde cinema, the other in scholarly film history and 
criticism. Each project possesses great suggestiveness, remarkable rigour, 
heuristic strengths and, in the case of the films, great pathos. 


The avant-garde cinema of the later 1960's marks a decided shift toward a 
concentrated attention on the perceptual/material fundamentals of cinematic 
representation. This shift coincides with the production of works that have 
come to be called, more conventionally than accurately, “structural films." 
Over the decade that follows, the permutations of structural films set off a 
distinct period in the history of experimental cinema, a period that sees the 

ion of Ken Jacob's Tom, Tom the Piper's Son, Hollis Frampton's Cadenza 
No. 1 and Gioria!, Noé| Burch's Correction Please, Peter Gidal's Movie #2 (A 
Phenakistoscope Film) and that is almost spanned in the years of its preparation 
by Al Razutis's Visual Essays: The Origins of Film. 


The other project arises from a reformulated and renewed scholarly study of 
film history. Prophesied by Annette Michelson's seminal 1966 essay, "Film 
and the Radical Aspiration,” and first forcefully advanced as a fresh 
intervention by film theorists in the late 1960's, Burch and Frampton among 
them, this scholarly work expands in the next decade, aided by the labours of 
innumerable film archivists, into a fresh consideration of several formative 
periods of film history, particularly the silent Soviet cinema, German 
Expressionism and the avant-garde of the 1920's. This renewed film 
historiography has, however, put an unprecedented emphasis on the origins of 
film and on that early period of cinematic production called, more with 
impatience than with understanding, "the primitive cinema." 


| 


Interest in primitive (or early) cinema was given considerable impetus by the 
1978 FIAF (Fédération Internationale des Archives du Film) Conference, now 
commonly known as the "Brighton Project.” As Kristin Thompson has noted, 
"the event was unique in the annals of film study: never has a group of 
international scholars gathered on such a scale to work collectively on a large, 
systematically assembled body of films." The opportunity to view and assess 
such a comprehensive collection of short fiction films from the years 1900 
through 1906 propelled various scholars, including Noél Burch, Tom Gunning, 
Charles Musser, and Canada's André Gaudreault to write essays whose impact 
on our conception of this period will have lasting significance. The importance 
of this work, coupled with the emergence of an agressive attitude toward film 
historiography (typified by the output of Robert C. Allen, Douglas Comery and 
Janet Staiger) has resulted in a renewal of the call for a materialist film 
history first issued by Jean Louis Comolli in the early 1970's. 


One should not assume from this, however, that all historians of early cinema 
have employed similar methodologies. While the projects of these (and other) 
scholars have been roughly similar - to retrieve the period from its previously 
debased position as an inferior historical space within a progressivist schema - 
their approaches have differed substantially. Barry Salt practices a stylistic 
and technological analysis which tries to define through empirical, even 
statistical means the constituent elements of early production, and has thus 
often found himself open to charges of empricism and historical linearity. Allen 
and Musser, recognizing the pitfalls of such an approach, have stressed the 
necessity for historiographical rigour while reinvestigating the actual contexts 
of production, exhibition and consumption, thereby shedding light on the myriad 
interconnections of industrial practises and influential forms of entertainment 
during the period. The films which have grown out of this research, Musser's 
Before the Nickelodeon in particular, are compilation documentaries one has 
reason to hope will become models for their genre. 


The delineation of what Tom Gunning has termed "noncontinuous style" has led 
both Gaudreault and himself to concentrate on narrative strategies favoured in 
the period, with Gaudreault usually stressing temporal concerns and Gunning 
spatial ones. However, both would subscribe to the following description of 
this style, as outlined by Gaudreault: 
Early cinema retained a principal characteristc of presenting 
successions of more-or-less autonomous tableaux. Each element 
(shot) was not necessarily an instrument for progression. . . 
Temporal continuity did not assume dominating importance; rather 
often, the relation between the shots was imprecise, even 
operating in a repetitive mode. 


As a generalization, then, one could argue that the renewed examination of 
cinema's first era has been propelled by a revisionist urgency to write the 
history of film in terms of the issues of representation. Its first task has been 
to overthrow the old progressivist pradigm of previous film historians - 
unforgiveably still dominant in film textbooks - who named cinema's inaugural 
era of production "primitive" and positioned it as an excuseable interlude, a 
waiting room, between the technological accident of the invention of a new 
medium and the discovery of its “artistic” vocation, to tell stories. Even 
Christian Metz, whose articles written in the mid-1960's make him the seminal 
critic and theorist of recent film scholarship, feels no hesitation about 
declaring the destiny of film to have been the undertaking of narrative functions 
that lead it to the co-called classical style. 


Nevertheless, the condescending label "primitive cinema” has been retained in 
our program's title. But it is now pronounced as an honorific: primitive as the 
first thing; as the site of a potentiality. Cinemas first era is conventionally 
understood to have begun with the first movies made, by Edison and Dickson 
with their kinetograph in the 1890's, and by the Brothers Lumiére with their 
cinématographe in 1895. The era extends through the seminal careers of 
George Méliés and Edwin S. Porter, and the comedies, dramas, illustrated 
fairytales and actualités of Pathé, the Edison Company, Lubin, Biograph, 
Vitagraph, Edwin Haley, the Brighton filmmakers and many others. It extends, 
and again we speak conventionally, until the summer of 1908, when David Wark 
Griffith, after a brief apprenticeship acting and writing for Porter in the Edison 
Bronx studio, travels downtown to 14th Street and takes a job, on a trial 
basis, as a film director with Biograph and produces his first one-reelers. It 
was the arrival of Griffith that set the cinema on its narrowing path toward 
that narrative mode we now call the "classical style.” 
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D. W. Griffith's A FOOL'S REVENGE (1909) 
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In a paper first presented in 1979 at a program of screenings that set the 
precedent for our own, Tom Gunning drew attention to the role of the 
avant-garde in the project he and his colleagues had set out in recuperating 
primitive cinema for the history of film. In this paper he generously 
acknowledges, 
Comparing early films to recent films of the American 
avant-garde frees the early works from the ghetto of primitive 
babbling to which the progress-oriented model of film history has 
assigned them. If we cease to see early films simply as failed or 
awkward approximations of a later style, we begin to see them as 
possessing a Style and logic of their own. In many respects this 
Style. . . is different from that of later commercial film. 
Although this “difference” is not the same "difference" by which 
the American avant-garde separates itself from commercial 
cinema, a comparison is illuminating. | must add that the 
impetus for the comparison comes partly from avant-garde 
filmmakers themselves, from artists such as Ken Jacobs, Ernie 
Gehr, Hollis Frampton, and others who have directly included 
elements from early films in their own work. Likewise, it was 
undoubtedly my encounter with films by these and other 
avant-garde filmmakers that allowed me to see early films with a 
fresh eye. 
Gunning goes on in his paper to argue that, at least in the imaginations of some 
sympathetic critics, there is a convergence between the free inventiveness of 
the early filmmakers and the determined freedom of the cotemporary 
experimental film artist. For Gunning the film historian can be, and in his own 
case, has been, instructed by the efforts of the avant-garde cinema to 
recuperate primitive film. Indeed, when Ken Jacobs completed Tom, Tom, The 
Piper's Son in 1969 the film immediately engaged the keen interest not only of 
avant-garde film critics, but of film historians as well. 


What joins the experimental films in our program is a slender connection: they 
have as their subject matter, in the sense of "raw material,” examples of work 
done in the first era of film production. Too occasional to form a proper 
“current” inside experimental film, and too various in their interests to be said 
to sustain a unified theoretical field of inquiry, these works raise for us 
questions of how such “raw material" becomes “subject matter” in the films of 
Razutis, Gehr, Frampton, Burch and Peter Gidal. 


It would be an error to assume that artists as diverse as these in their 
concerns and strategies would ever be unified by any facile critical construct. 
There are however some salient relations, or at least some preliminary 
impressions of such relations, that we might at least note at the outset. These 
experimental films are united in having turned their energies toward the distant 
past of their art, a gesture perhaps of "taking responsibility," as Frampton 
suggests, of artefacts "somewhere outside the intentional precincts of the art." 
In these films the "apalling problem” of the film historian, "seeking some 
principle of intelligibility" is eased somewhat by the avant-garde filmmaker, 
here in the guise of "meta-historian,” inventing a “tradition” and "remaking" 
these long neglected works through exploration, exfoliation and resurrection. 


It does seem inevitable that these artists would embark on attempts to recover 
the origins of film. As members of the post-war avant-garde (the post-1943 
generation, dating from Maya Deren's first work) these filmmakers inherit, 
albeit in confounding ways, the requirement to which Frampton avers - of 
giving an account, of essaying a definition of their art. Of course, this 
requirement has been faced again and again, in the writings of Deren, of Stan 
Brakhage, in the films of Anger, Menken, Breer, Smith and others. However, 
in the works of Snow, Frampton, Gehr, Landow, Sharits, Le Grice, Gidal and 
Jacobs, we discern the authority of the photographic armature of cinema, and 
with it the renewed attention to the problematic history of filmic 
representation. Whereas Brakhage speaks with a visionary's confidence of 
Starting all over from the innocence of first sight, those artists associated, 
however loosely, with an idea of structural films are drawn, as Frampton 
suggests, to the tasks of constructing a meta-history of cinema and the 
concomitant obligation to place themselves in relation to film's origins. The 
gravity that pulls these artists to the primitive cinema centres, we speculate, 
partly on their insight into a moment of film history before the time and space 
of cinema were reconstituted, as Burch argues, within the “codes that had for 
two centuries been the guarantee of linearity and illusionist effect in the 
dominant literature". To consider anew the originating moment of the cinema, 
to meditate on (and, so, to mediate) the first era of the (meta-)history that 
enfolds them, is the project that draws these filmmakers, and us, their 
viewers, to a contemplation at once grave, humble, analytical and 
overwhelmingly pathetic. 


How those first moments of a genesis are conceived is, we surmise, how the 
primitive cinema is to be constituted as the "subject matter” of these 
experimental films. Moreover, how that historical site on which that genesis is 
made to come into view is how these films shadow forth some as yet 
unspeakable utterance, Frampton's "principle of intelligibility.” 


At the outset, but with one foot set already on very thin ice, let us suggest that 
these films speak longingly across the crevasse of a “fall.” Itis, for thse 
artists, no longer Brakhage's sub-theological fall from a prelapsarian state of 
innocence from language (this Gidal and Burch, for example, expressly deny). 
Perhaps it should be considered the construction of a privileged moment of 
possibility before the movies learned the narrative codes of stage and fiction, 
before the movies began, with Griffith's entry on the scene, to hurtle along 
toward The Birth of a Nation, the film that finally pitched cinema into what 
Burch calls, with evident distaste, "The Institutional Mode of Representation.” 


IV 


In an open display of admiration and sentiment unusual for him, Razutis titles 
the opening section of his anguished epic work Amerika nothing less than "Cities 
of Eden.” It is a series of beautifully coloured, silent passages of primitive 
cinema, clouded through optical printing into the moving images of dim, loved 
memories. There is no doubt that Razutis feels a great, if willed, kinship with 
Louis Lumiére and, especially, George Méliés. The first three of his Visual 
Essays, devoted to these French pioneers, are the most lyrical and lucid of all 
Razutis's works. Indeed, these pictures articulate a familial bond between the 
avant-garde and the primitive cinemas notably different from the somewhat 
awestruck, agonistic encounter Razutis stages with Sergei Eisenstein in a later 
part of Visual Essays, "Storming the Winter Palace.” As he has in his other 
films, Razutis deploys a variety of optical printing techniques in his pieces on 
Lumiére and Méliés that call viewers’ attention in powerful ways to the plastic 
and material qualities that Méliés in particular developed richly and pointedly 
through his use of tinting. In order to allow viewers to see the relations 
between Méliés and Razutis as clearly as possible, we will be showing Visual 
Essays in the company of two Méliés films that have been tinted at Eastman 
House. 


Jacobs elaborates Tom, Tom, The Piper's Son as a virtual geneology of the 
cinema. Reshooting the images of this 1905 filmed nursery rhyme (attributed 
to Porter and recalling his Jack and the Beanstalk that Musser reproduces in 
Before the Nickelodeon), Jacobs recomposes them as if to write the whole 
history of film out of this single artefact. The film's title, or rather Jacobs's 
decision to retain the original name of the piece, points us toward his conceit - 
that this little movie contains a plenitude that all film history has only served 
to sort out, to differentiate and, so, to diminish. Yet, as Lois Mendelson and 
Bill Simon have pointed out, Jacobs also moves his consideration of Tom, Tom 
in the opposite direction, reducing its representational images to abstract lines 
and blotches, to the very material of the film emulsion itself. The two 
impulses, toward an extrapolation of the history of narrative cinema from this 
primitive film, and toward a radical reduction of it to its material base, are 
orchestrated, with surprising humility, to “show us what to look for in the 
1905 version of Tom, Tom," to recuperate the film to our own sight. 


Although his tactful treatment of the original 1903, five-minute “actualité" - 

an anonymously made single-shot trolly ride down San Francisco's Market 
Street - could not contrast more sharply with Jacobs's agressive exfoliation of 
Tom, Tom, Ernie Gehr also offers us a reading of his enterprise with his title, 
Eureka. In introducing the film, Gehr is fond of recounting his immediate 
obsession with the original film once it was shown to him. For viewers of 
Eureka, the discovery, of course, is of a lost world, a past. This is San 
Francisco before the earthquake, and perhaps no experimental film dealing with 
the primitive cinema is more deeply marked than Eureka by the pathos of temps 
perdu that attends any viewing of early films. Moreover, by printing the 
original frames eight times over, Gehr foregrounds what Myrel Glick calls a 
"co-mingling” of a doubled system. The flattened planes of action - graphically, 
a Clearly demarked foreground, middle distance and deep, receding space - is 
doubled by the assertive penetration of the trolley tracks, the traffic and the 
motion of the trolley itself. Eureka is rhymed as a succession of arrested 
instants. Each frame can almost be counted off and the car's more or less 
regular stops provide the film with a series of caesurae. Yet, the accumulated 
motion toward the destined “end of the line” thrusts the film inexorably along 
its relentless trajectory. This temporal play in Eureka recalls (as do other 


Gehr strategies in other of his films) the double impulse behind the invention of 
cinema itself, that of the analysis and arrest of time and that toward 
reproducing its seamless flow. This double time manifests itself in the way 
Eureka climaxes its journey in history itself. Gehr slightly shortened the 
original film, which ends with the trolley being turned around at the end of the 
line and starting back down Market Street. Instead of this representation of the 
“frequentive” tense the original film enacts, Gehr chose to end Eureka with the 
appearance of a plaque on the front of the Ferry Building, which stands at the 
terminus. It reads: "Erected 1896." This is, of course, the first year a movie 
camera could have made the trip, and it is, as well, a mere sliver of time 
before the San Francisco we have just been observing in such minute detail will 
tumble down and burn away. 


Many of the films in this program have not been seen by us, or seen in Toronto. 
This is, of course, one of our main reasons for programming them, to see films 
we have not seen before. This introductory essay necessarily can only suggest 
reasons for programming them that arise out of our curiosity and obviously not 
from any critical assessment of their importance. First among those 
filmmakers to have addressed the relationship between contemporary 
avant-garde cinema and film history is, of course, Hollis Frampton. His films 
included here - Cadenza #1, Public Domain and Gloria! - conform to our 
programme's notion of subject matter. Robert Breer's Kinetoscope emerges 
out of the artist's complicated project of recreating the "proto-cinema” of 


Mutoscopes, phreniscopes, zoetropes and so on. 


The films of Malcolm Le Grice and Peter Gidal belong to the distinctive 
structural/material cinema that has emerged in Great Britain since the late 
1960's. Although different in its impulses and theoretical orientation from its 
North American counterpart, particularly in its rigorous rejection of the 
"illusionist" capacities of the filmic apparatus, British structuralist film also 
has developed a critical interest in the primitive cinema. Again, we have not 
seen these films as of yet. However, in the case of Le Grice, the rigorous 
interest in the transformations of sharply developed film materials - usually 
very short shots or sequences - drew him to the primitive cinema first with 
Berlin Horse. The work provokes comparison with Razutis's Visual Essays in 
its use of optical printing procedures, but to the quite different end of 
concentrating, as Le Grice says, “on the material aspect of the medium as the 
basis of 'content.” The logic of Le Grice's investigations led him to a concern 
“with handling the pre-filmic (and, to a lesser extent, the post-filmic) factors 
from the stance of the projection event itself." This phase of Le Grice's 
project will be represented by After Lumiére - L’Arroseur Arrosé. 


Noél Burch's Correction Please, or How We Got Into Pictures is, as lan Christie 
writes, "an essay in the practice of film theory." The production of the film 
was occasioned by the 1978 FIAF Congress in Brighton at which Burch served 
as aconsultant. Correction Please illustrates - and, to a degree, allegorizes - 
Burch's influential theoretical essays on early cinema. Key to Burch's work on 
primitive cinema is his notion that, prior to what he terms the "Griffith 
Revolution”, viewers of films were positioned very differently than they were 
subsequently. They were clearly and consciously "outside" the space of the 
cinematic spectacle. Therefore, the relationship between the spectator and the 
screen was to be characterized by “frontality" and, concomitantly, by an 
exchange of gazes across the barrier of the screen. Burch argues that the 
development of “narrative” first of all depended on getting the spectator inside 
the space of the diegesis, and not with telling stories per se, since the 
primitive cinema told stories often and, apparently, in ways that satisfied its 
audience. Hence, the subtitle of his filmed essay-compilation, How We Got Into 
Pictures. 
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THEAVANVT GARDE -- 
PRIMITIVE CINEMA 


The primitive motion picture: The Starving Artist (Vitagraph, 1907). 


PROGRAM IVOTES 


PROGRAM 1 


ANIMALS IN MOTION John Straiton (Canada), 1968, b/w, 
sound, 7 minutes. 

An “animation” of Eadweard Muybridge’s photographic studies of animals (and 
people) in motion made with his zoopraxiscope in the 1880's and 1890's. 


MOVIE #2 (A PHENAKISTOSCOPE FILM) Peter 
Gidal (Great Britain), 1972, 5 minutes. 

"Peter Gidal's work. . . stresses the processes by which images are produced in 
the moment of viewing by spectators thus rendered as subjects.” (Al Rees). 

Of Movie #2, Simon Field adds that it is "an example of conscious anarchism, 
the use of protocinematic toys.” 


EDISON PROGRAM william Laurie Dickson and Edwin S. 
Porter (U.S.A.), circa 1888 and after, b/w, silent, 15 minutes. 
Assembled and preserved by Toronto filmmaker David Flaherty. 


BEFORE THE NICKELODEON Charles Musser (U.S.A), 
1983, colour, sound, 50 minutes. 

Historian Charles Musser chronicles the career of Edwin S. Porter, taking him 
as a seemingly typical - but, in fact, unusually adventurous and productive - 
director of the primitive period in the United States. Musser’s thesis is that 
projectionists of the earliest single-shot films acted as de facto editors, and 
that film editing per se begins as an extension of various pre-cinematic 
narrative forms. Editing created a new role for the director and new problems 
of frame-to-frame continuity solved by Porter in ingenious ways. The film is a 
compilation documentary and weaves its critical thesis through a rich tapestry 
of social, economic and popular culture history. Screenplay: Warren D. Leight 
and Charles Musser. 


MANA 


MURDER PSALM stan Brakhage (U.S.A.),1981, colour, silent, 


16 minutes. 

"Brakhage describes the impulse to make Murder Psalm as coming frorr 
a La loll he had of murding his mother. The film is silent and 
Brakhage treats the found footage in ways reminicent of his own films 
of the sixties.” (Marjorie Keller) 


PUBLIC DOMAIN Hollis Frampton (U.S.A.), 1972, b/w, silent, 


18 minutes; 
GLORIA! hollis Frampton (U.S.A.), 1979, colour, sound, 10 minutes; 


CADENZA #1 Hollis Frampton (U.S.A,), 


1977-80, colour, sound, 6 minutes. 


Public Domain is a trilogy of studies on the early cinema. Glorial and Cadenza 
#1 are fragments of the 36 hour projection Magellan. "Magellan is atonce a 
cycly of films and one large cyclic film, designed to recommence when its 
annual screening (which spans a year) time is finished. Finnegan's Wake would 
come to mind even if Frampton had not, in effect, annexed it to his own work by 
reproducing in Gloria! not one but two early film versions of the ballad of Tim 
Finnegan. (Finnegan is a hood carrier who falls from a ladder, aparently to his 
death, is laid out for an Irish wake, and comes back to life when some whiskey 
is spilled on him by the mourners.) Gloria! is not quite the latest film in the 
Magellan cycle but it is the last of those completed.” (Brian Henderson) 


"| have gone through the paper print collection at the Library of Congress like 
Levi-Strauss went through the distant cultures of South America and the 
Pacific, desperately seeking primitive film. Of course, | haven't found one yet 
because all film assumes from the moment it comes into the world, as the child 
does, that it has a complete grasp of the universe. Later on it revises that, but 
it is not rejected." (Hollis Frampton) 


Edison 


PROGRAM 2 


INTERIOR, NEW YORK SUBWAY, 14TH 
STREET TO 42ND STREET Anonymous (U.S.A.), 1905, 


bm, silent, 5 minutes. 

Produced by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. "Writing the 
history of camera movement from the perspective of later narrative cinema, 
one might suppose that it began as a subsidiary to narrative action. . . But as 
this film. . . shows, camera movement began as a display of the camera's 
ability to mobilize and explore space. . . We find a plethora of such films in 
early cinema. . . Cameras were catapulted into space by means of subway Cars, 
freight trains, aerial balloons, street cars. . . The experience to be 
reconstituted in these in these films is the thrill of motion and its 
transformation into space." (Tom Gunning) A particularly appropriate 
companion piece for Eureka, especially as one recalls that it had in fact been 
mistaken for an Ernie Gehr film when programmed by curator Jon Gartenberg in 
Paris for an exhibition of avant-garde works. 


EUREKA Ernie Gehr (U.S.A.), 1974, b/w, silent, 38 minutes. 
"Ernie Gehr's revitalization of a film originally shot around 1903 is only a 
small portion of his concerns in Eureka, and yet it is his straightforward 
manner of reviving this work which shouldn't be overlooked. By refilming the 
material as he has done (optically repeating each frame eight times) he allows 
it to remain the representational documentary it was and still is of a vanished 
era while at the same time bringing his own interests to the foreground. As the 
never seen trolley car with camera makes its way down San Francisco's 
Market Street, it reveals a turn of the century world. . . Imagine moving down 
such a street - uninterrupted, not for 30 seconds, or one minute (or five 
minutes as in the original), but for a half-hour. . . Yet what he offers us is not 
an illusion of what it what like at the turn of the century, but a cinematic 
indication of what it might have been like given the characteristics of the 
original film/material." (Myrel Glick) 


TOM, TOM, THE PIPER'S SON ken Jacobs (U.S.A), 
1969, b/w, silent, 86 minutes. 

"Ken Jacobs's Tom, Tom, The Piper's Sonis, with Vertov's Man With a Movie 
Camera, one of the two great works of reflexive cinema whose primary 
subject is an aesthetic definition of the nature of the medium. . . . Jacobs. . . 
has taken an early American film. . . a rendering of the nursery rhyme, and 
recreated it. He first presents the original film as it was made in 1905. Then, 
for 86 minutes, by photographing the original film while it is being projected, 
Jacobs performs an exhaustive analysis of it. Finally he shows the original 
film in its entirety once again, adding a brief coda of his own.” (Lois Mendelson 
and Bill Simon) 


PROGRAM 3 


LUMIERE PROGRAM Auguste and Louis Lumiére (France), 
1895, b/w, silent, 15 minutes. 


"Auguste and Louis Lumiére. . . operated a factory for the manufacture of 
photographic equipment in Lyon, France. . . After a thorough study of the 
workings of the Edison machines, the Lumiéres invented a similar apparatus 
which could serve as a camera, projector and film printer and which was 
finally patented as the cinématographe, thus coining the term that attaches to 
the medium to this day. . .On March 22, 1895, the Lumiére Brothers projected 
their first film to a private audience in Paris. Many film historians designate 
La sortie des ouvriers de I'usine Lumiére (Workers Leaving the Lumiére 
Factory) as the world's first moving picture. . .On December 28, 1895, the 
Lumiéres rented a basement room in the Grand Café, on the Boulevard des 
Capucines in Paris, to project a program of about ten films for the first time to 
a paying audience.” (David Cook) 


This is the very same program that was screened that evening in December 


1895. : 


= | 
cn 


MELIES PROGRAM - 


A TRIP TO THE MOON £1902, b/w, silent, 14 minutes), 
THE IMPOSSIBLE VOYAGE 

(1904, tinted, silent, 20 minutes), 

RIP'S DREAM (1904, tinted, silent, 20 minutes). 


"Thus George became the first man to recognize motion pictures as medium of 
both super-nature and under-world - and instrument for unveiling the natural 
through reflection. . . . and also the gateway for an alien world beneath the 
surface of our natural visual ability - an underworld that erupts into ‘ours’ 
through every machine which makes visible to us what we cannot naturally 
sense. . . But because any actual monstrousness seemed to George to inhabit 
every area of graphic form - every shade of line that made image recognizable 
- his war spread naturally against every being and object photographed. . . the 
only safety of his hero-self being his ability to transform one thing into another 
- especially into some mass of white.” (Stan Brakhage) 
r> . 


oo 


| Hi ! The Impossible Voyage, 1904 
CITIES OF EDEN A\ Razutis (Canada), 1976-79, colour, 
silent, 8 minutes. 

Taking original footage from documentaries made between 1900 and 1910, 
Razutis composes what he calls a “tale of the industrial revolution in terms of 
‘Garden of Eden' and creation/destruction myth." Cities is the first part of 
Razutis's three-hour, multi-part work Amerika. 


VISUAL ESSAYS: ORIGINS OF FILM Al Razutis 
(Canada), 1973-84, 67 minutes. 

This is the first Toronto screening of the entire set of visual essays, consisting 
of the following: 


LUMIERE'S TRAIN (ARRIVING AT THE STATION) 


1979, colour, silent, 9 minutes. 

"A series of synthetic and developing fragments delineating developments of 
literal frame and image succession (from Lumiére to Abel Gance) and from 
early documentary to montage-fiction, with a disaster as finale." (Al Razutis) 


MELIES CATALOGUE 1973, colour, silent, 8 minutes. 


“Excerpts from several dozen films by Mélies framed in burning celluloid; a 
rhythmic interpretation of cinematic dream-text and myth-making.” (A.R.) 


SEQUELS IN TRANSFIGURED TIME 1976, bv, 
sound, 12 minutes. 

"A sequel to Méliés Catalogue in which Méliés is explored in terms of origin of 
movement (‘birth of movement”) silver-halide in texture and hieroglyphic-like 
interpretations of texture, and structural examination of (Melies's) in-camera 
dissolves and fades. The film ends with an elegy (read by the filmmaker) for 
Méliés.” (A.R.) 


GHOST IMAGE 1976-79, b/w, silent, 12 minutes. 

"Comprised of footage from more than a dozen films (by Cocteau, Dali/Bunuel, 
Richter, Christensen, Gance, etc.), the film examines image psychology and a 
visual tradition (encompassing surrealism, expressionism, and horror) that 
reaches a culmination with The Brides of Frankenstein." (A.R.) 


FOR ARTAUD 982, colour, silent, 10 minutes. 

"An essay on expressionism and tradition of Gothic horror. It brings to mind 
humanity caught between notions of absolutes, evils of monstrous proportions, 
classicism and questions of individuation. Artaud. . . is suggested in this essay 
as a prime ‘provocateur in the collision between classicism (the ‘greek 
chorus’) and romantic expressionism.” (A.R.) 


STORMING THE WINTER PALACE 984, bw, silent 
16 minutes. 

"This last Visual Essay focusses on montage and the dialectics of Sergei 
Eisenstein as indicative of both the cornerstone of silent cinema and one of the 
major contributors towards the evolution of future cinemas.” (A.R.) 


IULUNULNNNULUA AERA 


Ghost: Image 


PROGRAM 4 


AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE AND BIOGRAPH 
PROGRAM Anonymous (U.S.A.), b/w, silent, including the 
following titles: 


GRANDPA'S READING GLASSES 
(October 3, 1902; 35 ft.); 


A SEARCH FOR EVIDENCE 

(August 3, 1903; 85 ft.); 

KING OF THE DETECTIVES 

(August 13, 1903; 30 ft.); 

THE STORY OF BIOGRAPH TOLD 

(January 8, 1904; 115 ft.); 

THE GREAT BALTIMORE FIRE 

(February 15, 1904; 65 ft.); 

THE EVICTION (June 23, 1904; 85 ft.); and 

RAID ON A COINER'S DEN (June 23, 1904; 177 ft.) 


This selection of early Biographs demonstrates the features of the 
noncontinuous style, notably temporal overlaps between shots, gaps in 
narrative continuity, dependence on tableaux and the insertion of non-narrative 
images. One also notes the unembarrassed acknowledgement of the apparatus 
indicated by the actors’ direct address to the viewer and the emphasis on the 
ocular. Ben Brewster has differentiated this construction of point of view from 
later strategies: "here the POV structure is the pleasure point of the film, its 
attraction. . . the voyeuristic pleasure in the extra vision still explicitly 
thematized.” 


BERLIN HORSE Malcolm Le Grice (Great Britain), 1970, 
colour, sound, 8 minutes. 

From the early phase in Le Grice's work that concentrates “on the material 
aspect of the medium as the basis of context", identifying celluloid, sctratch, 
emulsion, surface, sprockets, etc. This film makes use of masterfull printing 
devices to transform this short sequence. Soundtrack by Brian Eno 


AFTER LUMIERE - L'ARROSEUR ARROSE 
Malcolm Le Grice (Great Britain), 1974, 16 minutes. 

"The Lumiere film is a short, presenting its plot in four different ways (with a 
conceptual sting in the tale)... singularly important to the structuralist film 
movement, a delight in any context you care to name.” (Tony Raynes) 


CORRECTION PLEASE: OR HOW WE GOT 
INTO PICTURES Noél Burch (Great Britain), 1979, b/w, 


sound, 80 minutes. 

"Correction Please is constructed as a playful allegory of the early cinema 
from innocence to domination, its fall brought about by the seductive codes of 
match-cutting and synch sound. The token characters who re-enact the primal 
history five times are named after pioneers; thus, young Williamson is 
despatched by Hepworth to fall into the clutches of his enemy, Countess 
Skladanowsky, who overpowers him by hypnosis. Her bodyguard and voyeur 
father complete this perverse family romance, into which Burch inserts ten 
archival films from 1900-1906, serving both as specimens and, after a 
fashion, allegorical ‘supports’ for his reading of the primitive period.” (lan 
Christie) 
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